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An Art of Light 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 


N the art of music, man has organized sound 

into a language rich in beauty, pregnant with 

emotion: light, a more potent medium, awaits 
a corresponding transmutation. 
_ The sphere of sound is the earth-sphere: the 
little limits of our atmosphere mark the uttermost 
boundaries to which sound, even the most strident, 
can possibly prevail. But the medium of light is 
the ether, which links us with the most distant 
stars. May not this fact be a symbol of the po- 


tency of light to usher the human spirit into the 
realms of being at the doors of which music itself 
shall beat in vain? If we compare the terrestrial 
universe accessible to sight with that accessible to 
sound—the plight of the blind man compared with 
the deaf man’s—there is the same discrepancy: the 
field of the eye is immensely richer, more various 
and more interesting than that of the ear. The 
things which reflect light have been organized 
esthetically into the arts of architecture, painting 
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and sculpture; but light itself has never yet been 
thus organized. 

It is true that in the theater painting with light 
has supplemented to some extent the painting with 
pigment; “color-organs’ have been constructed, as 
far back as the days of old Barnum’s Museum; 
colored light was used to illuminate the buildings 
of the San Francisco Exposition ; but a veritable art 
of light—an abstract art whose changing ebb and 
flow on a background of darkness would speak to 
the soul as music on a background of silence speaks 
—is still unborn, though quickening in the womb of 
the future. 

The scientific development and control of light 
has at last reached a stage at which a new and 
wonderful medium of expression is placed at the 
disposal of the creative artist, but no creative artist 
in light has yet appeared upon the scene. Its 
manipulation has been in the hands of “illuminating 
engineers” and its exploitation in the hands of ad- 
vertisers. Some measure of the wonder and en- 
chantment inherent in this medium may be gathered 
from the fact that, unlike music, it cannot be vul- 
garized. The sky signs of upper Broadway in 
New York and the Lake Front in Chicago, a car- 
nival of contending vulgarities, both in form and 
content, are in effect amazingly beautiful, though 
without co-ordination and without the aid of any 
artistry other than the most puerile. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the degree of augmenta- 
tion of this beauty if delivered into the hands 
of the artist to deal with, and dedicated to noble 
ends. 

Color is a continent discovered, but unexplored, 
unconquered. Nothing in color knowledge and 
analysis analogous to the established laws of musi- 
cal harmony is part of the equipment of the average 
artist—he plays, as it were, by ear. The scientist, 
on the other hand, though he may know the spec- 
trum from end to end in its thousand and one 
different variations, values this rainbow “promise 
of the Lord” as a means to knowledge and not for 
its own beautiful sake. Mutual indifference, mu- 
tual distrust, mutual scorn, keep the artist and the 
scientist from helping one another. To the average 
man color says nothing: to him grass is green, snow 
is white, the sky is blue, and to have his attention 
called to the fact that sometimes grass is yellow, 
snow blue and the sky green, is more disconcerting 
than illuminating. It is only when his retina is 
assaulted by some splendid sunset or sky-encircling 
rainbow that he is able to disassociate the idea of 
color from that of substance and of form. 

Now just as the art of music has not only pro- 
vided the emotional subjective self with a medium 
of expression, but has also developed the bodily 
organism into a finer instrument than, without 
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music, it would have been—witness the sensitivity 
of the ear of a great orchestral conductor, of the 
hand of a great violinist—so an analogous art of 
light would not only orient the human spirit in new 
directions, but it would educate the eye to perceive 
nuances of color to which it is now blind. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the particular 
form in which this new art will manifest itself, 
what phases it will pass through, on the read to 
what perfections. The first of these questions is 
perhaps already answered in the color organ, of 
which several examples have been shown. How- 
ever, it may well be questioned whether any ar- 
bitrary and literal translation of a highly devel- 
oped, complex, mobile art, unfolding in time, such 
as is music, into a light and color expression, is the 
ideal method to bring about the desired result. We 
have a deep and abiding consciousness, justified 
by the history of esthetics, that each art form must 
progress from its own beginnings, and unfold in its 
own unique and characteristic way, and that the 
correspondences between the arts—such correspond- 
ences, for example, as inspired the famous saying 
that architecture is frozen music—reveal them- 
selves after the sister arts have attained an inde- 
pendent maturity. These correspondences owe 
their origin to that underlying unity upon which 
our various modes of sensuous perception act as 
a refracting medium—they must be taken for 
granted. To attempt to solve our new esthetic 
problem by a literal translation of music into col- 
ored light is not enough. Each art, like each indi- 
vidual, is unique and singular: in this singularity 
dwells its most thrilling appeal. We are in danger 
of losing light’s most moving message to the soul 
unless we preoccupy ourselves not alone with the 
identities between music and color, but with their 
differences as well. 

Let us then consider, first of all, the characteristic 
differences between the two sense-categories to 
which music and light respectively belong—the dif- 
ferences, that is, between time and space. A char- 
acteristic of time is succession—in time alone there 
is perpetual change. A characteristic of space, on 
the other hand, is simultaneousness—in space alone 
perpetual immobility would reign. An art of light 
would therefore naturally be more static than is 
music. A musical tone prolonged, even the sighing 
of the wind, becomes at last scarcely tolerable ; while 
a beautiful color, like the blue of the sky, we can 
enjoy all day and every day without fatigue. The 
changing hues of a sunset, andante if expressed in 
musical nomenclature, are allegretto to the eye: we 
would have them pass less swiftly than they do. 
The winking, chasing, changing lights of our illu- 
minated sky-signs are only annoying: the eye longs 
for rest in some serene radiance with slow and 
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gradual changes, while the ear demands contrast 
and continual change. 

Again, form is essentially of space: we speak 
about the “form” of a musical composition, but in a 
different sense, it is a thing of mind and memory, 
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which to juggle, and one which no art purely in time 
affords. 

Coming now to the consideration, not of differ- 
ences, but of identities, there is an evident corre- 
spondence often remarked between the colors of the 
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not concrete and palpable, like the forms of space. 
To give visibility to musical vibrations may well be 
one of the functions of our uncreated art: at all 
events, it would be foolish to forego the advantage 
of linking up form with light, as there is opportunity 
todo. In form we have another golden ball with 


spectrum and the seven notes of the diatonic scale, 
while the intermediate semi-tones are accounted for 
by combinations of adjacent primaries and second- 
aries, thus yielding a chromatic scale of twelve semi- 
tones, constituting an octave—the very word chro- 
matic being indicative of this correspondence be- 
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tween sound and light. The red end of the spec- 
trum would naturally be the low end of the color 
scale, and the violet end of the spectrum the high 
end, by reason of the relative rapidity of vibration 
in each case. The lower octaves would logically 
find their analogue in colors of deep tone, approach- 
ing black, arid the higher octaves in pure, clear 
colors, approaching white. Thus far all is plain 
sailing, but there are troubled waters ahead. The 
so-called primary colors, red, yellow and blue, con- 
stitute a color chord with red for its tonic, yellow 
for its minor third and blue for its dominant. This 
looks plausible and promising, for we have here an 
unquestioned color harmony corresponding with a 
sound harmony. But the old idea of calling red, 
yellow and blue the primaries because they produce 
the most intense derivatives is proving fallacious. 
Red, green and violet make up the triad which 
must be employed when colored lights are used, 
while the process printer finds that red-orange, 
yellow-green, and blue-violet yield the most satis- 
factory results in reproductive processes. Here is 
a difficulty at the very outset, but one probably not 
insurmountable. Assuming that a_ satisfactory 
color scale can be established, by means of which 
every musical note and chord can be made to yield 
its color correlative, there remains the matter of 
values to be dealt with. In the musical scale there 
is a practical equality of values. In the color scale, 
on the other hand, each note (taken at its greatest 
intensity) has a positive value of its own, and they 
are all different. These values have no musical 
correlatives: they belong to color per se. Yellow, 
for example, which is the highest in value, would 
come in the middle of our tentative color scale: 
while violet is the lowest in value, and it comes at 
the upper end of the scale. This is just the reverse 
of what we could wish in looking for a workable 
parallel between color and sound, for every colorist 
knows that the whole secret of beauty and brilliance 
dwells in a proper understanding and adjustment 
of values. 

Let us therefore defer the discussion of this 
musical parallel, so full of pitfalls, until we have 
attempted to build up an art of light from such 
simple emotional reactions as color can be discov- 
ered to yield, but using the musical correspondence 
in so far as it is of assistance, making the eye the 
final arbiter of beauty. The musical art began in 
this manner, from the emotional response to certain 
simple tones and combinations, and the delight of 
the ear in their repetition and variation. 

The initial difficulty is to discover, with our un- 
developed sensitivity, these emotional reactions to 
color. Where they are discernible at all they are 
found to be largely whimsical and personal—one 
person “loves” pink, and another purple, or green. 
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Color therapeutics is too new a thing to be relied 
upon for data; even though colors are susceptible 
of classification as sedative, recuperative and stimu- 
lating, no two classifications arrived at by independ- 
ent experiments would exactly correspond. 

One possible method of obtaining the desired in- 
formation would be to bathe a representative as- 
semblage of people in light of various colors and 
degrees of intensity, note the general effect of each, 
and obtain the testimony of the individuals of the 


group. But no laboratory for this order of re- 
search has ever been founded or endowed. A 


friend of the author, who had been for many years 
a stage manager, was careful to note the effect of 
different colored light on theatrical audiences. He 
affirmed that this study was most interesting and 
fruitful of result, but his findings have never been 
published to the world. We are thrown back, 
therefore, upon theory, in the absence of any safer 
guide. 

One of the theories which may be said to have 
justified itself in practice is that upon which is based 
Delsarte’s famous art of expression, for it has 
schooled some of the greatest actors in the world 
and raised others from mediocrity to distinction. 
The Delsarte system is founded upon the idea that 
man is a triplicity of physical, emotivnal and intel- 
lectual qualities or attributes, and that the whole 
body and every part thereof conforms to and ex- 
presses this triplicity. The generative and digestive 
region corresponds with the physical, the breast 
with the emotional, and the head with the intellec- 
tual: “below” represents the nadir of ignorance 
and dejection, “above” the zenith of spiritual wis- 
dom and power. This seems a natural and not an 
arbitrary classification, having interesting confirma- 
tions and correspondences, both in the outer world 
of form and in the inner world of consciousness. 
Moreover, it conforms to that theosophical scheme 
derived from the ancient and august wisdom of the 
East, which longer and better than any other has 
withstood the obliterating action of slow time and 
is even now renascent. Let us then classify the 
colors of the spectrum according to this theory, and 
discover if we can how nearly such a classification 
is conformable to reason and experience. 

The red end of the spectrum, being lowest in 
vibratory rate, would correspond to the physical 
nature, proverbially more sluggish than the emo- 
tional and mental. The phrase, “like a red rag to a 
bull,” suggests a relation between the color red and 
the animal consciousness established by observa- 
tion. The “low-brow” is the dear lover of the 
red necktie: the “high-brow” is he who sees violet 
shadows on the snow. We “see red” when we 
are dominated by ignoble passion: in our calmer, 
happier moments the world is tinged with amber 
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and rose. Though the color green is associated 
with the idea of jealousy, it is associated also with 
the idea of sympathy, and jealousy is in the last 
analysis the fear of the loss of sympathy: it be- 
longs, at all events, to the mediant, or emotional 
group of colors; while blue and violet are proverbi- 
ally intellectual and spiritual colors, and as such 
find their appropriate place in the high end of the 
spectrum, just as our theoretical division demands. 

Here, then, is something reasonably certain, cer- 
tainly reasonable, as a point of departure on our 
quest. Having considered one color octave from 
this point of view, let us add an octave above and 
below—the upper clearer, brighter, purer; the 
lower, more degraded and dun. This entire lower 
octave we will associate with the physical nature ; 
the mediant one with the emotional, and the upper 
with the intellectual and spiritual. 

After this digression, we are in a better position 
to resume the discussion of the musical parallel. 
Let us assume, for the reasons given, that this color 
scale of twelve steps or “semi-tones” is broadly 
divisible into three groups, each group subtending 
one-third of the arc of a circle; and that the first, 
or red group, consisting of purple-red, red, red- 
orange, and orange, is related to the physical na- 
ture; that the second, or yellow group, consisting 
of yellow, yellow-green, green, and green-blue, is 
related to the emotional nature, and the third, or 
blue group, consisting of blue, blue-violet, violet, 
and purple, is related to the intellectual and spiri- 
tual nature. The merging of purple into purple- 
red will then correspond to the meeting-place of 
the highest and the lowest, “spirit” and “matter.” 
We conceive of this meeting-place symbolically as 
in the “heart.” Now “sanguine” is the appropriate 
name associated with the color of the blood—a color 
between purple and purple-red. It is logical, there- 
fore, to regard this point in our color scale as its 
tonic—the “middle C’”—though each color, just as in 
music each note, is itself the tonic of a scale of 
its own. 

Mr. Louis W. Wilson—whose ophthalmic color- 
scale the author after much experiment and mature 
deliberation has accepted and adopted—makes the 
same affiliation between “sanguine,” or blood color, 
and middle C, led thereto by scientific reasons 
entirely unassociated with any symbolism. 

The color scale being thus established and broadly 
divided, the next step is to find out how the scheme 
works out in practice. The easiest and most direct 
Way is to translate the musical chords recognized 
and dealt with in the science of harmony into their 
corresponding color combinations. 

For the benefit of such readers as have no knowl- 
edge of musical harmony it should be said that 
the entire science of harmony is based upon the triad 
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and that there are various kinds of triads: the major, 
the minor, the augmented, and the diminished. The 
major triad consists of the first note of the diatonic 
scale, or tonic, the third, and the fifth. The minor 
triad differs from the major only in that the second 
member is lowered a semi-tone. The augmented 
triad differs from the major only in that the third 
member is raised a semi-tone. The diminished 
triad differs from the minor only in that the third 
member is lowered a semi-tone. 

The major triad in color is formed by taking any 
one of the twelve color centers of the ophthalmic 
color scale as the first member of the triad; and, 
reading up the scale, the fifth step (each step 
representing a semi-tone) determines the second 
member, while the third member is found in the 
eighth step. 

Correspondingly, the minor triad in color is 
formed by lowering the second member of the 
major triad one step; the augmented triad by rais- 
ing the third member of the major triad one step, 
and the diminished triad by lowering the third 
member of the minor triad one step. 

These various triads are shown graphically in 
Figure 1 as triangles within a circle divided into 
twelve equal parts, each part representing a semi- 
tone of the chromatic scale. It is seen at a glance 
that in every case each triad has one of its notes 
(an apex) in or immediately adjacent to a dif- 
ferent one of the grand divisions of the color scale 
heretofore established and described. 

This certainly satisfies the mind in that it sug- 
gests balance, harmony, variety and completeness ; 
and in the actual portrayal of these chords in color, 
in any key, this judgment of the mind is confirmed 
in every case by the eye, provided that the colors 
have been thrown into harmonic suppression. The 
question of relative color values cannot be discussed 
in this brief essay, besides being so difficult and 
complicated that general rules are of little avail; 
yet in this matter of relative color values the secret 
of brilliance and distinction largely resides, as has 
been said. 

Summarizing, in practicable form, the findings 
already arrived at with a view to their usefulness 
in developing a new art of light, it may be said: 

Ist. That such an art, while involving the ele- 
ments of mobility and change, should be more static 
than music—it should partake more of the nature 
of musical harmony than of melody. 

2nd. It should involve the element of form— 
preferably geometrical, since that is abstract and 
fundamental, not dragging the mind down to the 
memory of particular things, but raising it to the 
contemplation of the archetypes of all things. 

3rd. It should make use of the musical parallel, 
within certain well defined limits, since there is an 
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undisputed analogy between sound and color, con- 
firmed not alone by reason, but by experience. It 
should not rest secure in a slavish fidelity to this 
correspondence, however, but with the musical 
parallel as a point of departure it should discover 
and conquer its own new world of beauty. 


How the Ancients Built Their Walls 


HE statement is frequently made that the 

ancient Romans used concrete freely, and 

that their work has lasted perfectly down 
to the present day. The impression that is sought 
to be conveyed by all such statements is that 
the concrete was precisely similar to that we are 
using now, and consequently is an argument 
for the durability of some of our cheap construc- 
tion. Every one who has looked into the subject 
with any thoroughness knows, of course, that the 
Romans faced their walls with stone, and merely 
used a core, or filling, of cement and spalls. This 
is far different from our concrete poured into 
removable forms. Mr. C. R. Peers, chief inspector 
of ancient monuments and historic buildings in 
Great Britain, delivered an interesting address on 
“The Care of Ancient Monuments,” recently. 
Among other things, Mr. Peers said: “We are 
accustomed to hear comparisons drawn between 
the work of former and our own, not to 
our own advantage. This is by no means always 
fair. There has been good and bad building in 
all ages, and in the course of nature more of the 
bad buildings have perished than of the good, and 
in consequence the achievement of any period 
which has left an appreciable number of works is 
liable to be judged on too favorable a ground. Even 
in such Roman buildings as are left there is no 
uniform standard of merit. 

“The Roman tradition of building with two faces 
and a core was continued in the Middle Ages, but 
often with none of the care and thoroughness which 
was necessary for its success. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, at any rate, the core in many instances was 
little more than earth and building rubbish packed 
in between wrought stone faces, these latter in small 
stones with shallow beds. Such walls would stand 
no great weight and were also particularly sensitive 
to any foundation movement or lateral stress, having 
no natural strength. 

“In a small building, where stresses are neither 
great nor complex, a weather-proof wall face pro- 
tecting a weak core will often serve well enough for 
the time, but the ruin or reconstruction of many of 
our medieval buildings has followed the adoption of 
such a principle. Walls were pointed in tolerable 
lime mortar, but built in nothing but clay, and as 
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long as the pointing was able to keep the weather 
out, they were able to do the work for which they 
had been designed. But if, through any settlement 
or stress, a fracture developed, the masonry had no 
power of resistance, but fell away and became fit 
for nothing but pulling down, for lack of sound 
walling to which to bond a repair. It will easily 
be seen that it is almost impossible to strengthen 
such a wall so as to prolong its existence appreciably 
without destroying its character, considering that its 
character is the very source of its weakness.”"— 
Stone. 


The Ramparts of St. Mark’s 


HE great Church of San Marco is now 
rapidly disappearing from sight behind ram- 
parts of protection. On sunless days the 

church is almost pitch-dark, and it is only gradually 
that the eye begins to distinguish the huge piles of 
sandbags that smother altar, ambo, pulpit and font, 
the swaddled figures on the chancel screen, the 
muffled columns that seem dwarfed and shrunken 
and misshapen, and vaguely recall the proportions of 
some early Egyptian temple. The problem of pre- 
serving the mosaics in case of an internal explosion 
presents great difficulties, and is capable of merely 
tentative solution. So far two steps have been taken: 
It is proposed to spread a sheet of thick cloth all over 
the mosaics at a distance of about five or six inches 
from their surface, thus forming a cushion of air 
which, it is hoped, will modify the violence of an 
explosion and the dangerous effects of the displace- 
ment of air. Further, all the glass windows of the 
cupolas have been removed, and, during an attack, 
windows and doors are left open to diminish the 
shock of concussion. But, in order to prevent rain 
from entering the building, the place of the glass 
windows has been taken by screens of coarse, 
brownish sailcloth, stretched on iron frames with 
hinges which readily fall outward. 

The effect on the interior is most surprising. The 
light coming through these screens, especially on a 
sunny day, is of a soft, diffused yellow, a little 
brighter, perhaps, than the light transmitted through 
the alabaster windows of such a church as S. Antimo 
in Tuscany. This warm, glowing light exactly hits 
the key of the mosaics, which catch it, reflect it, are 
illuminated by it, till they reveal all the richness of 
their Oriental splendor. The elongated, Byzantine 
figures of the central dome, the ultra-marine saints 
of the southern, every design and legend on the 
blazing background, speak out and are intelligible; 
each cupola glitters like an inverted saucer full of 
molten gold, flooded and shimmering with radiant 


(Continued on page 372) 
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Efficient Collaboration 

HERE is little hope for a man’s future if he 

himself does not believe, even though mis- 
taken, that the work which he has last undertaken, 
or that which is still in process of execution, does 
not promise to be his best performance. This is the 
spirit of enthusiasm, “Oh, that we might destroy, or 
hide, many of the works we have completed, change 
some, and be remembered by the few.” 

The architect is the only artist who is not allowed 
to see his work in its completed form before giving 
it to the public, without having the privilege of 
changing it. He must conceive his work through 
the medium of scale drawings, a means to an end 
often accompanied with surprise. The architect 
has a right to claim a smaller number of real suc- 
cesses in relation to his failures than has the painter 
or sculptor ; alas, his mistakes are more conspicuous 
and obtrusive. 

I remember Rudyard Kipling saying that only the 
mediocre men in art or literature do always equally 
good work without failures. He said that one suc- 
cess in five is a good average. Of necessity the fact 
that one departs from the ordinary means a certain 
amount of experimenting before arriving at a suc- 
cessful result. Those who appreciate what you are 
trying to accomplish must understand the relation 
of your failures to your successes. 

We need men of conviction who work in unison 
as of old, respecting the traditions of about two gen- 
erations ago, when men were apprenticed, to hand 
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down the art of the old generation to the artists of 
the new, and we must solve our problems, follow- 
ing these traditions to meet the changing physical 
conditions of modern life. If what an architect 
does influences others to do even better, in the right 
direction, he should rejoice because of his good 
influences. A man should be known by his follow- 
ing, which accomplishes far more than he himself 
can accomplish individually. Alas, the nineteenth 
century has produced many gifted men in architec- 
ture whose influence has led others astray into a 
labyrinth of modern confusion. I personally rejoice 
in the large number of men who have contributed 
considerably to the work in our office, and are now 
practising architecture all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; many have shown in their good works 
that they have outgrown the parent office. For 
many years the constant collaboration with young 
men of character and ability has been not only an 
endless source of pleasure and education, but by 
way of intimate association, encouraging suggestion 
and criticism, it has become a continuous schooling 
for us all, in effect practically establishing in the 
office the atmosphere of an atelier or an educational 
institution. The work published in this and subse- 
quent issues of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT would be 
far less interesting if we had not done all we could 
to encourage the spirit of camaraderie. 
Tuomas HAsTINGs. 


The Restoration of Faneuil Hall 

VERY patriotic citizen in the United States will 

learn with a considerable degree of satisfaction 
of the proposed restoration of Faneuil Hall in 
Boston. This satisfaction will be enhanced when it 
is further learned that the operations are to be 
under the supervision of the Boston Society of 
Architects. We may be sure that every architec- 
tural tradition of this historic building will be 
preserved. 

The report of the Boston Society, presented to 
the Council, emphasizes the need for well directed 
effort, and shows in a striking manner how neces- 
sary it is to promptly safeguard this historic build- 
ing. The report states in part: 

“A preliminary examination of the structural 
fabric of Faneuil Hall indicates the great im- 
portance and pressing need of taking the final steps 
toward the preservation of Faneuil Hall and its 
restoration. This work was begun some twenty 
years ago and carried to a definite point at an 
expenditure, as we are given to understand, of more 
than $100,000. This work was excellent, as far as it 
went, but without the completion of the work the 
building will continue to remain unsafe from a fire 
standpoint, and the money expended might entirely 
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be lost through a conflagration starting outside the 
limits of this fire-proofing. For some inexplicable 
reason this fireproofing included only the roof, the 
upper two floors (the hall and the armory over) and 
the main staircase.” 

This would seem to indicate that for a consider- 
able period this building has stood unprotected from 
the danger of fire. 

This restoration is of architectural importance, 
and the safeguarding of the building from all pos- 
sible danger from fire a patriotic duty. The prog- 
ress of these operations will be watched by architects 
with considerable interest. 


Speed in War Activities 

HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, firm in the belief that speed in war 
activities is essential, seeks to inaugurate a campaign 
to be conducted by the Government. A plan that 
has been presented to President Wilson provides for 
the creation of a definite branch of the Government 
whose functions shall be to demonstrate by nation- 
wide publicity the magnitude of the task taken up 
by this country on the declaration of war. 

It is strongly urged that the fallacies that beset 
England should as far as possible be overcome in 
this country. Every man in England believed the 
war would be a short one and was equally sure that 
the task would be practically easy. The general 
belief also was that there was no work for the 
individual, but that the Government would do all 
that was necessary to secure an early and victorious 
result. 

\What we need in this country to overcome this 
feeling of false security and to awaken the whole 
people to a sense of individual responsibility is just 
such a campaign as has been outlined by the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There is an obligation of personal service; this 
obligation is one of the first and most important 
duties of every man. Every condition points to the 
fact that we are approaching a great crisis in the 
war situation, and it is also more than probable that 
the United States will be called upon for an effort 
more prodigious than is generally realized. If we 
are to respond successfully to this demand the whoie 
people must be aroused to a sense of individual 
responsibility so that there may be no doubt of the 
efficiency of co-operation. 
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The Idaho Registration Law 


HE consensus of opinion appears to be to the 
effect that the recent registration law enacted 
by Idaho is one of the best of the laws passed in the 
various States to control the practise of architecture. 
Such criticism unfavorable to this law as has been 
made centers about the section that permits every 
man who was a self-styled architect before the pas- 
sage of the act to demand a license without any 
further demonstration of his qualifications. While 
there will no doubt be a few incompetent men certi- 
fied to practise, they will in course of time be 
weeded out. 

The general intent of the law has been so admir- 
ably shown that while the feature referred to is 
regrettable, we may rely upon it that reputable 
members of the profession in Idaho will see that 
every dignity of practise is safeguarded. 


The Power Plant in Washington 


UMORS persist as to the intention of the Gov- 

ernment to proceed along the lines as originally 
proposed with the erection of the power plant in 
Washington. 

This plan has been so universally condemned by 
every artistic society of prominence in this country, 
and its undesirable features so forcibly shown, that 
it is difficult to believe that the authorities are willing 
to ignore the many and convincing arguments that 
have been advanced. 

In this connection and with reference to other 
plans that will probably be formulated during the 
stress of war preparations, architects have a clear 
duty to perform. 

The preservation of the capital plan is of first 
importance, and every scheme for the erection of 
any permanent structure that will mar this plan 
should be very vigorously protested. 

Every patriotic man will be willing to set aside 
his personal views when it becomes a question at 
this time of expediency in the vast preparations that 
are now going forward. 

The plain duty of architects is to see to it that 
under the guise of expediency acts are not com- 
mitted that could by some other method attain 
equally efficient results without permanent inter- 
ference with the plan so ably conceived for the 
development of Washington. 
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BRONZE DOORS, DESIGNED BY ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT, FOR THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Ramparts of St. Mark’s 


(Continued from page 368) 





light. It is a revelation of the mosaics of San 
Marco; never have they been seen like this before. 
But we may hope that, when the war is over, and 
if Saint Mark’s survives, the secret of lighting the 
cupolas, thus accidentally discovered, may be 
adopted permanently, and so confirm the old Italian 
saw that “non tutti i mali vengono per nuocere.” 


A Problem That Is Always with Us 


UILDING a permanent and_ unyielding 

foundation is something of an unsolved prob- 

lem. The engineer’s increasing skill in de- 
sign ever improves the superstructure, just as the 
architect’s planning develops ever new styles of 
buildings. Both engineer and architect base their 
planning on the premise that a rigid and stable sub- 
structure will be had, to carry their superstructure. 
Their assumption often is belied by the results, and 
the point of the matter is that this is just as often 
the case to-day as in the times of the medieval 
constructors. 

“Every first-class abutment that is a few years 
old has some cracks,” an engineer recently said in 
public discussion. He was making a gentle charge 
against foundation practice fully as much as against 
our limited knowledge of retaining-wall mechanics. 
Foundations settle, it is universally observed. But 
nobody has discovered, nobody has investigated, 
the factors determining this settlement. When and 
where we are to look for a settlement of % in., 
when and where for a settlement of 2 in. or of 14 
in., and how soon these settlements will develop— 
such questions have not yet been explored. 

We know roughly that all soils are compressible 
and slightly elastic. We know that some soils show 
very marked viscous flow, and we suspect that all 
soils have plasticity in some degree, at least. 
Whether loading and the lapse of time will change 
a viscous soil to normal soil, we do not definitely 
know. When pile foundations in the river silt at 
New York go down 3 or 4 ft. in the course of a 
couple of years, we are not able to explain the 
phenomenon nor can we predict it, except from 
identical experience in the identical soil. When 
the piles of a bridge foundation are pushed over 
by flow of nearby fill, as occurred last season at 
Baltimore, the condition again is one in which it is 
hard to predict, and hard to provide a certain cure. 
But the larger problem, because more common- 
place, is that presented by ordinary good earth, as 
to whose load-carrying power and liability to set- 
tlement we have practically no figures—little more 
than some crude notions, enough to make struc- 
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tures safely stable, but not enough to keep them 
free from cracks. 

We are in a sense at the threshold of develop- 
ment in this field of soil and foundation studies, 
What beginnings have been made are not promis- 
ing; or, to state the fact more fairly, they have not 
yet shown a path by which the field can be ex- 
plored. The mere fact, however, that superstruc- 
ture knowledge has far outstripped substructure 
knowledge makes it certain that study must turn in 
the direction of the latter. 

It is a satisfaction to contemplate the fact that 
engineering skill in constructing foundations has 
made great advances in the last quarter-century. 
This in itself gives some promise that we need not 
despair of mastering foundation soils. But for the 
present earth foundations are a problem that is 
always with us.—Engineering News. 


Estimating the Loss 


y YVHEY are beginning to arrive at figures 
which show the loss of wooden buildings 
in the European war. It is the merest be- 

ginning as yet, but the light it throws on the situation 
is unmistakable, and it affords a sort of basis for 
estimating how much lumber will be needed to 
restore what has been destroyed. That phase of the 
case is of interest to lumbermen in America who are 
looking for export business after the close of 
the war. 

The French Minister of the Interior has com- 
pleted a tally of the buildings destroyed by the Ger- 
mans in that part of France which they occupied 
during their dash for Paris, but from which they re- 
tired after a few days or a few weeks. That district 
is now in French possession and the count of the loss 
of wooden buildings has been finished. The destruc- 
tion amounted to 345,840,000 ft., about one-third 
of it being fine joinery work and interior finish. The 
invading army occupied that district a short time 
only. The wave of invasion rolled in and receded, 
but within that brief period the destruction of 
wooden buildings reached the enormous total given 
above. 

The Germans still occupy a region of France near- 
ly four times as large as that from which they have 
withdrawn, and the destruction there has been, from 
all accounts, more complete than that in the districts 
where their stay was short. Based on that estimate, 
considerably more than a billion feet of wood has 
been destroyed, counting buildings alone. 

But France is only one corner of the devastated 
areas. As much or more has been destroyed in Bel- 
gium, a greater amount in Poland, while in east 
Prussia, Austria, and the Balkans the totals are 
enormous. It is doubtful if the whole exports of 
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lumber from the United States to Europe in many 
years would suffice to restore what the war has de- 
stroyed in buildings alone, comments Hardware 
Record. 


The Independent Artists’ Exhibition 


N the opinion of W. H. de B. Nelson, as ex- 

pressed in an article in the June /nternational 

Studio, reviewing the recent exhibition of Inde- 
pendent Artists, “the good ship Independent was 
wrecked upon the Scylla of No Jury and the Charyb- 
dis of Alphabetical Hanging.” 

Because some cross-grained muleteers hurled 
stones at Don Quixote there is, he states, no justifi- 
cation for casting abuse at the recent exhibition 
of the Independent Artists of America, especially 
since their intentions were undoubtedly excellent 
and their viewpoint in many respects worthy. 

Whatever praise has been accorded this much dis- 
cussed exhibition of paintings has undoubtedly been 
so faint as to discredit it, and the probability of 
a similar attempt in the future is not reassuring to 
those who favor “no jury” exhibitions. 

This attempt to hold what was called an exhi- 
bition of modern work, unhampered by any jury 
restrictions, was watched with interest by architects, 
as there had been in some directions a pronounced 
sentiment to hold architectural exhibitions with the 
jury eliminated. 

While the jury system in all exhibitions has draw- 
backs and features that are in some cases justly 
criticized, there has not up to the present time been 
evolved a substitute that would be generally re- 
garded as adequate. 

In his review of the late Independent exhibition, 
Mr. Nelson offers a substitute method, which would 
seem to complicate rather than to simplify present 
jury methods. He offers the following plan: “Why 
not,” he writes, “instead of renouncing the jury 
system, have several juries, say three or four, each 
group representing a different tendency or view- 
point, and then permit every artist to select his 
particular jury where he might expect the bes’ 
chance of acceptance ?” 

The further contention that this method would 
be “thoroughly catholic,” indicates that this plan is 
very seriously presented. We imagine that most 
artists would find themselves so uncertain in their 
choice of a jury that their efforts would result in 
their abandoning an attempt to exhibit. 

The contention of those who believed a “no jury” 
exhibition would disclose hidden talent to this coun- 
try, in the same way as for a number of years have 
similar exhibitions in Europe, was not proven. 

It is therefore quite probable that we shall adhere 
to the present jury system for some time, and it is 
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equally probable that the unfortunate results of the 
last Independent exhibition will not encourage a 
similar venture, at least for some years. 

The present exhibition has at least served one 
good purpose, as it has conclusively proven that 
the widely expressed contention that our Academy 
juries hampered hidden talent and retarded the 
progress of the painters’ art, is not true. On the 
contrary, the present jury system would seem to be 
more firmly established, as it has evidently pre- 
vented the introduction into serious exhibitions of 
a lot of very mediocre work, masquerading under 
the false guise of “latent genius.” 


The Big Idea in Architecture 


HAT we especially want to get is a broader 

grasp of the things that lie before us, says 

“Ubique” in The Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal, taking up the theme of Professor Lethaby’s 
article in last month’s Review. “The Americans have 
got such a grasp, and that is why they are so ready 
to do the ‘big’ thing. Of a score of illustrations that 
come to mind, take, as an example, that great scheme 
of Burnham’s for the lay-out of Chicago, and the 
magnificent drawings of it which Guerin was com- 
missioned to make; a scheme, be it remembered, 
not springing from the imperious wish of a Consul 
or an Emperor, but put forward by a Commercial 
Club, 7. e., a body of business men, imbued with a 
high civic sense. In our own metropolis how few 
are the ‘big’ things. St. Paul’s, the British Museum, 
the Mall, the Embankment: we soon run over the 
list of them. Our stations are huddled in the midst 
of mean streets, and there are not half a dozen 
fine vistas to be found in the whole area. That is 
why it is good to see students given problems on a 
grand scale. The parochial mind thinks that the 
student will never get a Royal Palace or Bourse 
to design, and therefore he would be much better 
occupied with £30 villas or shop premises on a 
narrow frontage, this being the sort of work he 
will be most likely to carry out in actual practice. 
But there the small mind is hopelessly wrong, for 
it is this limiting of the outlook to the little things 
that has killed all sense of civic spirit; among the 
lay public it breeds the petty schemes of the Coun- 
cil Chamber, and among architects it breeds dull 
wits that can never rise to the great occasions. We 
need to get rid of this small outlook, and in its 
place to set up something better and broader, some- 
thing which, when the time comes to deal with a 
National Memorial, will not be content with a 
scheme combining ‘beauty with utility,’ and this on 
a niggardly scale, but will be heart and soul for a 
grand monument worthy of the men who have 
given their lives for the nation’s cause.” 
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Recent Books 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 


TurRY. By Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley. 
Full cloth, 430 pp. Size, 7 x 10 inches. Price, 
$7.50. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ULLED to a sense of security in the often re- 

peated assertion that so deadly had modern 
war weapons become that no nation would in the 
future enter upon war and experience all the attend- 
ant horrors, we have never realized that possibly the 
architectural treasures throughout the world might 
be destroyed and all their beauties become but a 
memory. The past two years have served to awaken 
the artistic world to the grave dangers that war 
presents and caused it to live in constant realization 
that each day’s news from the fighting area may 
contain further mention of irreparable injury to 
some notable structure. 

A new sense of what the future may bring, and a 
deeper appreciation of any effort that will put into 
permanent form a record of the world’s good archi- 
tecture so that future generations may not live in 
ignorance, is apparently developed. 

With these and similar thoughts, one may take 
up this collaborative work by Mr. Byne and Mrs. 
Stapley with not only much artistic and literary 
interest, but also with a considerable degree of 
gratitude that a field heretofore so superficially 
reviewed has now received at the hands of these 
two competent critics the notice to which it has 
been for so long entitled, but never before properly 
accorded. 

Spain has been in a sense an artistic miser. For 
centuries she has been accumulating a vast hoard 
of artistic treasure, and she has never really told 
to the world, through her own writers, the richness 
or the magnitude of her artistic wealth. 

For a long time had this condition existed, and, 

we are told in this book, it was not until 
the late eighteenth century that any systematic 
investigation of the country’s art treasures had been 
undertaken, 

Even then those who pursued the work did so in 
a somewhat haphazard manner, and, while the 
beauty of a structure might become the subject of 
praise, the name of the man who created it was 
seldom mentioned, sometimes through lack of a 
sense of the important connection between an artist 
and his work, but more often because the long in- 
tervening period had served to so dim the accuracy 
of any attribution of authorship as to make it prac- 
tically guesswork. 


as 


No work on the Spanish architecture of the six- 
teenth century of equal importance to the one be- 
fore us has been attempted. Its preparation is the 
result of personal and long investigation during 
actual residence in the country. The authors, 
trained by years of critical observation and analysis 
and thorough knowledge of the principles of archi- 
tecture, have produced a work that possesses large 
suggestive value, and one that will become a valu- 
able addition to the architect’s reference library. 

There are fourteen chapters, treating variously 
of provinces, an important city, and, in some in- 
stances, of a building whose historical significance 
or artistic value warrants more extended space in 
its presentation. 

The illustrations are profuse, consisting of meas- 
ured drawings and photographs. These form a 
most important part of the whole book. There are 
eighty plates and two hundred and twenty illus- 
trations in the text. 


A History oF ORNAMENT, ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL, 
By A. D. F. Hamlin, Professor of the History 
of Architecture in Columbia University. Oc- 
tavo, 350 pp., price $3.00 net. New York, The 
Century Co. 


Sheen books—and by 
many books used in 
the lowest to the highest grades—have in the past 
been more or less a compilation of earlier books. 
Methods long since antiquated, topics or references 
relegated to disuse for reasons of unimportance, 
have been included in later works to “pad out,” ina 
sense, a book that shows little if any of the pre- 
sentation of newer later ideas or methods. 
Time-worn formule, hackneyed references have all 
been “clipped” and duly included, until a book has 
been produced that has little worth to the student 
and absolutely none at all to the teacher. 

Men whose work as teachers has been crowned 
with success, as has Professor Hamlin’s, have al- 
ways realized these shortcomings in the text books 
that have been selected for their use, and in which 
selection they have had little if any influence. 

While the present volume is complete in itself, it 
represents but the first half of the work that Pro- 
fessor Hamlin has undertaken. 

Any reference to the literary character of the 
work would be superfluous. Nor is it necessary to 
dwell on the method of presentation of the subject. 
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In this instance the reviewer can merely set down 
his approval, leaving it to those who read the work 
to form an opinion as to the value of his judgment. 
We believe that the claim of the publishers, that 
“the book is absolutely alone in its field,’ would 
appear to be well founded. 

The author commences the discussion of the his- 


tory of ornament from primitive time through the 
successive periods, Egyptian, Chaldean and Asiatic, 
to pre-Hellenic and thus to Grecian, Roman and 
Byzantine examples. 

In succeeding chapters Romanesque and Gothic 
are very thoroughly analyzed, and there is a final 
teference to German, Spanish and Italian methods 


Legal Decisions 





MecHaANic’s’ LieN—Norice ReputinG LIasititry 
StaTUTES.—Verdi Lumber Company v. Bartlett, 
et ux. Supreme Court of Nevada. 


HIS was an action by the Verdi Lumber Com- 

pany, a corporation, against M. B. Bartlett 
and wife. From a judgment for plaintiff the defend- 
ants appealed, but judgment was aftirmed. 

This was an appeal from a judgment and decree 
of foreclosure of a mechanic's lien, entered in the 
District Court of and for Nye County. Appellants, 
who were the owners of a certain lot, and a build- 
ing situated thereon, in the town of Tonopah, en- 
tered into a contract with Kelleher & Kuhlman for 
the making of certain alterations and additions to 
the said building. Pursuant to the contract, the 
contractors were to furnish all materials necessary 
in the making of the alterations and additions. The 
respondent, the Verdi Lumber Company, furnished 
and delivered to the contractors, upon their re- 
quest, at the property mentioned, certain lumber 
and other building material, which were used by 
the contractors in making the alterations and addi- 
tions contemplated by the contract. The contractors 
having failed to pay for the lumber and material 
so purchased, the company filed its lien statement, 
and in due time brought this action to foreclose 
the same. 

Section 1 of an act entitled “An act to secure 
liens to mechanics and others, and to repeal all 
other acts in relation thereto,” approved March 2, 
1875, being Section 2213 of the Revised Laws of 
1912, reads: 

“Every person performing labor upon, or fur- 
nishing material of the value of five dollars or 
more, to be used in the construction, alteration or 
repair of any building or other * * * structure, 
has a lien upon the same for the work or labor 
done or material furnished by each, respectively 
whether done or furnished at the instance of the 
owner of the building, or other improvement, or 


his agent; * * * and every contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, architect, builder, or other person, having 
charge, or control of any * * * or of the construc- 
tion, alteration or repair, either in whole or in part, 
of any building or other improvement, as aforesaid, 
shall be held to be the agent of the owner, for the 
purposes of this chapter.” 

Section 9 of the same act reads as follows: 

“Every building or other improvement men- 
tioned in section 1 of this act, constructed upon any 
lands with the knowledge of the owner or the per- 
son having or claiming any interest therein, shall 
be held to have been constructed at the instance 
of such person or owner having or claiming any 
interest therein, and the interest owned or claimed 
shall be subject to any lien filed in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter, unless such owner 
or person having or claiming an interest therein 
shall, within three days after he shall have obtained 
knowledge of the construction, alteration, or repair, 
or the intended construction, alteration, or repair, 
give notice that he will not be responsible for the 
same, by posting a notice in writing to the effect 
in some conspicuous place upon said land, or upon 
the building or other improvement situated thereon.” 

Several days after work had been commenced 
upon the property pursuant to the contract, a 
notice of nonliability, such as contemplated by said 
section 9, was posted upon the property by appel- 
lants. 

Several reasons are urged why the judgment 
should be reversed; but, in the view which we take 
of the case, we deem it necessary to consider only 
one question, and that is, conceding that the notice 
of nonliability was posted in apt time, and in a 
conspicuous place, did it accomplish the purposes 
intended by it? 

While appellants contend that they never became 
liable to respondent, because of the posting of the 
notice, the respondent asserts that it was not the 
intention of the Legislature that section 2221 should 
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apply to a situation such as is here presented upon 
the theory that under section 2213, Kelleher & 
Kuhlman were the agents of appellants, and that 
the appellants were bound by the acts of their 
agents just as much as they would have been had 
they ordered the lumber and other supplies them- 
selves, and that if appellants had themselves or- 
dered the materials, they could not have relieved 
the property from the liability by posting a notice 
of nonliability. 

A clause similar to the last one in section 2213, 
supra, making “the contractor, subcontractor, archi- 
tect, builder, or other person having charge of the 
work,” the agent of the owner, is embodied in the 
mechanic's lien statutes of many of the states; and, 
so far as we have been able to find, the courts have 
uniformly given such language its plain and ordi- 
nary meaning, and have held that supplies and other 
materials ordered by persons in any of the named 
classes were proper to be secured by a lien with the 
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same force and effect as if ordered by the owner 
himself. In fact, the intention of the Legislature 
in using the language making the contractor, etc., 
the owner’s agent is so clear that the courts have 
not found it necessary to construe it very often. 

If the language of section 2213 is given its plain 
meaning, and if the principal is as much bound by 
the acts of his agent as if he had acted for himself, 
how can the mere posting of a notice, such as 
contemplated in section 2221, supra, by the owner 
of the property, relieve him of liability under cir- 
cumstances such as are presented in this case? 

Courts seek to harmonize the different parts of 
laws. It would be an absurd situation if an owner 
of property were able to order supplies, directly or 
through a duly authorized agent, to procure their 
delivery, and then, pursuant to the preconceived 
plan to post a nonliability notice and escape liability 
therefor. It ought to require no argument to refute 
such a preposterous contention. 





ST. JOHN: DECORATIVE DETAIL. CHURCH OF 
THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS, PAINTER 
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University of Wisconsin 


The nineteenth annual summer session of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the University of Wisconsin 
will be held at Madison during the six weeks’ period 
beginning June 25, 1917. 

Special courses will be given in chemistry, elec- 
trical, steam and hydraulic engineering, gas engines, 
machine design, mechanical drawing, mechanics, 
shop work, and surveying. All courses given in the 
university summer session are open to engineering 
students. 

Special courses have been arranged for engineer- 
ing, manual arts and vocational teachers. 

For information address F. E. Turneaure, dean, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


To Facilitate Military Training for 
Technical Men 


Wentworth Institute, Boston, has placed its entire 
plant at the disposal of the War Department so that 
technical training in military engineering for en- 
listed men may be facilitated. The faculty of the 
institute is working in co-operation with the officers 
of the First Regiment of Engineers. A course of 
construction is being given that will continue 
throughout the summer and probably into the fall 
months. The concrete laboratory at Wentworth 
Institute was fitted up in co-operation with the Port- 
land Cement Association and is being used to teach 
engineers the essentials of concrete work as particu- 
larly applicable to military operations, such as the 
building of gun foundations and bomb-proof con- 
struction. 


Is It Useless to Attempt to Build 
Fireproof Structures ? 


Engineering News-Record, in its issue of April 5, 
comments on the disastrous results of a fire in a 
concrete building in Canada. Ten hours after the 
start of the fire, the structure was in ruins, nearly 
half of it had collapsed and its entire contents 
were destroyed. 

Engineering News-Record asks: “Does this mean 
that it is useless to attempt to build fireproof struc- 
tures? Most certainly not. It means that proper 
conditions of exposure and contents can give rise to 
a conflagration that no building can resist. Efficient 
fire protection means much more than a fire-resistant 
building. It means proper water-supply for mains 
and sprinklers, a trained force of watchmen and 
fire fighters and proper isolation from near-by struc- 
tures whose construction is such as to invite a fire.” 
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Quicklime in Wrecking Operations 


The expansion of quicklime when wet develops 
an enormous force, that acts slowly and almost irre- 
sistibly, and has long invited use for mechanical 
purposes. Successful efforts to make use of this, 
force have been noted in a recent issue of Rock 
Products, that describes its efficient use in breaking, 
up heavy brick masonry. A number of 12 ft. by 
20 ft. piers, 12 ft. high, were situated between 
similar foundation piers for engines in operation, 
and it was necessary to remove them without in- 
juring the machinery. Blasting was, therefore, in-, 
admissible, and hand cutting and breaking too slow 
and expensive. The work was accomplished by 
drilling 3-in. vertical holes 3 ft. deep and 3 ft. apart 
in both directions over the entire areas of the piers, 
and filling them within 6 in. of the top with fresh 
slaked lime, in pieces % in. to 1% in. wide. As 
soon as the lime was thoroughy wet the tops of the 
holes were filled with brick drilling well tamped, 
and in about ten minutes cracks started in every 
direction, and the entire tops of the foundation piers 
were broken into 3-ft. cubes. 


An Amendment to New York’s 
Tenement House Law 


Governor Whitman of New York has signed the 
bill amending the tenement house law which pro- 
vides that fire escapes on tenements not exceeding 
six stories may be placed in an outer court not less 
than 18 ft. wide nor extending 30 ft. in depth, or 
in a larger outer court whose depth does not exceed 
its width by more than one-half; that all liquid 
waste from plumbing fixtures shall be conveyed by 
house drains and house sewer to street sewer; that 
no tenement shall be erected where it is impractic- 
able to connect with a street sewer; and making 
other changes. 


A “‘Snail-Shell’’ Stair 


The only spiral concrete staircase of its kind in 
the world has just been placed in the tower of the 
Southeast Museum in Los Angeles. Similar stair- 
ways exist elsewhere, as in the tower of St. Paul’s 
and the tower of the Cathedral in the City of 
Mexico, but they were built before the age of con- 
crete. When viewed from above, its resemblance to 
the shell of a snail at once gave it a name. Says 
Frank Reed of that city, writing in The Engineering 
Record: 

“It is, for its purpose here, an improvement over 
Sir Christopher Wren’s masterpiece—the spiral 
stairway ascending the interior wall in the tower 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. The Southwest 
Museum helical staircase is built inside a well in 
the center of the tower, thus not only preserving 
for shelves or mounted objects the entire interior 
wall-space of the tower, but also supplying on its 
own exterior wall additional space which may be 
employed for museum purposes. The tower 
containing the stairway is seven stories in height, 
with three mezzanine balconies in the three upper 
stories, giving the equivalent of ten stories. 

“The tower is 35 ft. square, and is supported 
by twelve columns and external walls 8 in. thick, 
reinforced with steel. It rests on a solid concrete 
slab or raft 3 ft. 6 in. thick. The total height is 
125 ft. and the weight is 1000 tons. The construc- 
tion was carried on continuously, a story being 
poured at atime. The staircase well is 9 ft. 2 in. in 
external diameter and is supported by four corner 
columns with 8-in. walls between them, with light 
and ventilation openings at each story. The stair 
is known as a caracole, on account of the likeness to 
a snail shell presented by a vertical view, as shown 
in one of the photographs. 

“With one exception it is the only helical staircase 
in America having a hollow center, the other one 
being an ancient stone staircase in the tower of the 
Cathedral in the City of Mexico. The stairway con- 
tains 160 steps with 7)4-in. rise each, and was built 
around a galvanized iron form in the shape of a 
pipe, while wooden forms were placed for the stairs. 
Material was placed at a special rock crushing and 
sand plant located about one mile from the building, 
in a dry river bed.” 


Lincoln Highway 

Plans are going forward for the erection of the 
official Lincoln Highway Feeder markers through 
the city of Chicago. 

Elmer C. Jensen, chairman of the Lincoln High- 
way Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, has personally designed a number of 
suitable markers from which a final selection is to 
be made. It is expected that the work of placing 
the markers will start in the near future. 


Old Abbey Glass in Metropolitan 
Museum 


Among the many recent acquisitions at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is some old glass 
from the French Abbey of Flavigny founded in 
the tenth century. The two complete windows il- 
lustrate, one the Deluge and the other Moses and 
the Law. Both have architectural frameworks and 


the lower portions are similar, displaying heraldic 
devices. They are the work of Valentin Bousch, 
celebrated designer and maker of the windows of 
the Cathedral at Metz. In one window are his 
initials. In addition to the two full windows the 
museum has acquired four large and beautiful 
medallions from the same abbey, which are now 
mounted in plain glass windows, as it is supposed 
they were originally placed, to admit more light, and 
are in the same gallery. 

The glass is typical of the best stained glass mak- 
ing of France at that period, the early and best 
phase of the northern renaissance. 





Personals 


“Mr. J. T. McLaughlin, architect, has opened an 
office in Lynchburg, Va., Suite 511, People’s Bank 
Building, and desires to receive manufacturers’ sam- 
ples and catalogs. Mr. McLaughlin was formerly 
of the firm of McLaughlin & Johnson, architects.” 


M. H. Miller, architect, Canton, Ohio, announces 
that he has opened an office at 516 Daily News 
Building, that city, where he will practise his pro- 
fession. He desires to receive manufacturers’ sam- 
ples and catalogs. 

Arthur T. North, associate member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and formerly con- 
sulting engineer of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, has become associated with the archi- 
tectural firm of Granger & Young of Chicago. 


D. G. McNiel and William Orren Teets, archi- 
tects, announce the formation of a partnership under 
the style of McNiel & Teets, for the practise of 
architecture. Offices are in the I. O. O. F. Build- 
ing, Oil City, and the Warren Savings Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

The partnership existing between Messrs. G. R. 
Stearns and Horace W. Castor, architects and en- 
gineers, Philadelphia, Pa., has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Mr. Horace W. Castor announces 
that he will conduct the practise of architecture at 
his offices in the Stephen Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charles E. Thomas, architect, announces 
that following the dissolution of the firm of Mac- 
Laren & Thomas he has opened offices at 223-225 
Hagerman Building, Colorado Springs, Colo., where 
he will continue the practise of architecture. Mr. 
Grant A. Wilson of the former firm will remain 
with Mr, Thomas. 
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The Flag in Decoration 


To-day, when the National flag is utilized for so 
many decorative purposes, it is desirable to under- 
stand something about the proprieties and the fine 
distinctions in its use. 

When displayed in connection with other flags, 
whether State or foreign, the National flag should 
always be at the right. It is properly carried on 
the right in parade and if flown together with State 
or other flags the National flag should be on the 
right. 

Much discussion has arisen concerning the man- 
ner in which a flag should be draped at a window. 
The flag was not designed to drape and should 
always be hung in a window as if riding the breeze. 
In the case of the flag of the United States, with 
the stripes running horizontally, the stars should 
appear in the upper left-hand corner when viewed 
from without. 

If, in exigency, the flag is draped, the stars 
should always be positioned as above stated. The 
stripes should never be hung vertically. 

Frequently, minor flags and decorations are seen 
draped over the National flag. This is decidedly 
wrong and manifestly disrespectful. If bunting is 
to be used, it should be draped under and not over 
the flag. 

When suspended in a set manner across a thor- 
oughfare which runs east and west, the stripes 
should be horizontal and the stars should be to the 
north. Across a thoroughfare which runs north 
and south, the stars should be to the east. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of 
mourning, it should be hoisted to full staff at the 
end of the funeral. 

To fly a flag at half staff it must first be raised 
to full staff and then lowered. 

On Memorial Day the flag should fly at half staff 
from sunrise to noon and full staff from noon to 
sunset. 

There are no federal or other laws of observ- 
ance concerning the use of the flag, but the patriotic 
societies unanimously support the theory that the 
flag should not be used for draping or for covering 
scaffolding, desks and boxes; that the red-white- 
and-blue bunting is proper for this purpose; and 
that the flag should be always “flown.” 

The flag should not be hoisted before sunrise, 
nor be allowed up after sunset. At forts and mili- 
tary posts, civilian spectators are expected to stand 
at attention and uncover during the playing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and upon the hoist- 
ing or the lowering of the flag. 

The flag should never be allowed to touch the 
ground. 

When the flag is used as a trophy decoration 


against a wall, if hung crossed with that of another 
nation, the American flag should be at the right. 
When the flag is hung vertically (so that it can be 
viewed from one side only), the blue field should 
be at the right as one faces it. When hung hori- 
zontally, the field should be at the left. The flag 
should never be used to drape the front of a review- 
ing stand, or speaker’s platform, when it would 
be below persons sitting, neither should it be used 
as a covering for a table where things will be 
placed upon it—The Upholsterer. 


INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Campbell Solid Metal Window 


The Harry E. Campbell Company, 8 W. 4oth 
Street, New York City, manufacturers of the Camp- 
bell Solid Metal Windows, has issued a folder show- 
ing typical Isometric Section of this window. In 
connection with these sections are pointed out 
distinctive Campbell features of construction. 
Diagrams of standard box sections are also shown, 
and an argument in favor of solid metal window 
frame and sash is presented. The working joints 
between sash and box, sash and head, sash and sill, 
and at the meeting rails are locked in this type of 
window. It is claimed that these joints will remain 
weather tight indefinitely without the use of packing 
or weatherstrips. All wearing parts and all operat- 
ing mechanism are concealed by removable cover- 
plates. All guides of the sliding sash can be easily 
adjusted. Boxes, head and sash are held together 
as a complete frame by through bolts. They can be 
knocked down for shipment and assembled on the 
job. The permanent joints are electrically welded. 

Copy of this folder may be had upon request. 


Indiana Limestone 


Volume 1, No. 1, of the Indiana Limestone 
Library, published by the Indiana Quarrymen’s As- 
sociation, Bedford, Indiana, is an attractive pamph- 
let of 36 pages filled with a great number of repro- 
duced illustrations of notable buildings in which 
Indiana limestone has been employed as the chief 
building material. 

The cover design is an artistic reproduction in 
colors of a night scene of Mr. John Russell Pope’s 
Scottish Rite Temple in Washington. 

We learn that many other similar pamphlets are 
in course of preparation, each to cover a particular 
aspect of Indiana limestone. These pamphlets have 
been prepared particularly with a view to dis- 
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tribution among architects in order that they may 
become conversant with the wide possibilities of 
this stone and the many advantages that follow its 
use as a building material. 

Indiana limestone is quarried in three colors, 
buff, gray and variegated. The texture is granular 
and varies from the very finest to a coarse stone. 
Its ease of working is described in the pamphlet re- 
ferred to and the various other characteristics that 
mark it as a distinctive material are all set forth in 
detail. 


Thatched Roofs 


An illustrated pamphlet of considerable mechan- 
ical excellence has been prepared for distribution by 
the Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. The title of this pamphlet is “Thatch Effect 
with Creo-Dipt Stain Shingles.” 

There are a great many well-produced illustra- 
tions of recently constructed thatch roof dwellings, 
and in a supplemental pamphlet entitled “Instruc- 
tions for Designing and Constructing a Thatch 
Roof” there are reproduced roofs of buildings in 
various stages of construction, which illustrations 
graphically show the process from start to finish of 
laying this form of roof. 

As pamphlets containing information of much in- 
terest, and a valuable addition to the reference file, 
these can be recommended. 


Modern Walls and Ceilings 


The Northwestern Expanded Metal Company, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., has pub- 
lished a book of 32 pages on the subject of modern 
walls and ceilings for residence construction. 

It is pointed out in the foreword that the object 
of the book is primarily to extend what is considered 
the best method of securing smooth, permanent and 
attractive plaster walls and ceilings for buildings of 
any class, and for residences in particular. The 
subject of plastering is taken up in some detail and 
causes for cracking and discoloration thoroughly 
considered. Illustrations of a number of residences 
in which the Northwestern Expanded Metal Com- 
pany’s products have been used are shown and detail 
drawings are given, illustrating the various points 
described. 
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Northwestern Expanded Metal Lath is described 
in detail and tables. of stock size, weights and sizes 
are given. Copy of this book will be furnished 
owners, architects or contractors upon request. 


Pyrobar Gypsum Floor Tile 


The United States Gypsum Company, 205 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., has issued a’ folder 
illustrating various installations of Pyrobar Rein- 
forced Gypsum Floor Tile. In this connection it is 
stated that in long span reinforced concrete floors 
the use of a void or floor tile is essential for full 
economy. The requisites for the ideal void for con- 
crete joist floor construction are stated as follows: 
Uniformity, providing accurate alignment ; strength; 
large units; insulation of joists; ease of alteration 
to suit building conditions; integral ceiling plaster- 
ing surface; lightest weight consistent with proper 
strength. 

It is claimed that these requirements are fully met 
in the product described. 

Copy of folder or any desired information on the 
subject may be had upon request. 


Slate Paved Roofs 


In a pamphlet issued by Gorman & Lees, 237 
West Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, atten- 
tion is directed to the necessity of utilizing every 
part of city property, especially that used for dwell- 
ing purposes, and to further this object they have 
developed a roof covering which they claim is not 
only a waterproofing surface but can be safely 
walked upon without danger of setting up leakage. 
They direct attention to the fact that these roofs 
can be laid over boards or concrete construction, 
and that when completed they weigh only 5% 
pounds to the square foot. 

These roofs are constructed of pure asphalt 
throughout, with a slate paved finish, and have the 
most positive fire-retardant qualities. They are 
guaranteed not to be affected by climatic changes, 
and the fact that this covering can be laid on old as 
well as new buildings makes the roof adaptable to 
any structure. A set of specifications accompanies 
the pamphlet, which may be had upon request. 
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